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It’s Back to Normalcy 


TS OOTBALL isn’t 

likely to feel the 
wear and tear of an- 
other reform wave this 
fall or after the season 
is over,” the Associated 
Press sports editor 
wrote when the football 
season was at its height. 
He acknowledged, how- 
ever, the “scattered 
murmurs about com- 
mercialism—some pro- 
test against so-called 
win-at-any-cost poli- 
cies,” but on the whole 
football was evidently “back to normalcy.” 


The season just closed was indeed normal. 
There were the normal calls for new stadia, new 
coaches, new “blood” on the teams, new spirit and 
more victories, from students, alumni, and pri- 
vate citizens. There were occasional suggestions 
for changing the game,—not from presidents, 
however. They have given up the stupendous 
task of redirecting the most vital force in the 
universities—and that is another sign of nor- 
malcy. 


The coaches themselves have done their part 
to make business “as usual.’”’ Almost unanimous- 
ly they have sent the non-scouting agreements to 
the graveyard where they earlier had interred 
Dr. Ernest Hopkins’ reform proposal. 


Last year over-emphasis and professionalism 
were much-discussed subjects, and non-scouting 
was the answering gesture meant to take off the 
edge of professionalism. Many coaches arranged 
to forego the privilege of watching rival teams in 
action, and learning their strategy in advance. 
But they have revolted against the “hypocrisy of 
the plan” in practice. They themselves did no 
scouting, but alumni and other zealous outsiders 
did and insisted on presenting information to 
the coaches. Newspaper accounts of games gave 
details of plays, and in general, the information 
was to be had without the asking. A member 
of the Harvard team was prevented from spend- 
ing the holidays at home because his father had 
witnessed enemy teams in action and it was 
feared that misunderstandings might arise be- 
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<2 tween the rivals if fa- 
ther and son _ should 
meet. So the coaches, 
who never have been 
particularly bothered by 
the purchase of players 
for an amateur sport, 
rebelled at the hypoc- 
risy called non-scout- 
ing, and banished it. 

Other than that, not 
a ripple. The Yale 
Alumni News asked for 
a return to unpaid 
coaching, as an answer 
to the for-God’s-sake- 
win spirit which paid coaches must drill into 
their men if they wish to retain their jobs. But 
with football tickets selling for $8, $4, $5 and 
more, the suggestion fell short of receiving sup- 
port as a blow to commercialism. The plan was 
later amended to make the coach a faculty mem- 
ber, so that he need no longer be subject to the 
fortunes of the game only.. That was merely a 
suggestion, born, perhaps, of the fact that “Tad” 
Jones, subject of alumni darts last year, made his 
final season one of the greatest in Yale history— 
a sad thing for his erstwhile critics. 


Historians must not neglect the Caldwell case, 
either, and the self-righteousness that accom- 
panied the enforcement of a minor ruling. Of 
this the Yale Daily News said: 

“When the question of the eligibility of an indi- 
vidual for participation in a student game is given 
more space in the press than affairs of state and 
is discussed editorially by practically every paper 
from Maine to California to Texas, and when the 
president of a university publicly stoops to bring 
his personal influence to bear on the question, 
magnanimous though his action may have been, 
we have lost our sense of values. Under such 
circumstances, the very purpose of a university 
is problematical.” 

A few more citations should suffice to indicate 
that the game is still running its normal course. 

University of Pennsylvania students found it 
necessary, as students elsewhere have, to inform 
the graduate manager that the game is played 
for students as well as outsiders, and that under- 
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graduates might be given a few of the good seats 
reserved for transient customers.” 

“Gloomy Gil” Dobie at Cornell faced the alumni 
firing line, but he was ably defended with under- 
graduate suggestions that genuine amateurism 
cannot produce winning teams, such as “It is a 
futile expectation to look for success against 
teams whose members are furnished with rooms 
and free meals so that they may bring athletic 
glory to alma mater. A fairly recent instance of 
the rewards gained by serving the dear lady faith- 
fully was the presentation of a splendid watch to 
Walter Koppisch by ‘a group of admiring Colum- 
bia students’ ”’; 

The Stanford Daily, in anticipation of the Pasa- 
dena East-West game in which its team will par- 
ticipate, said: “The New Year’s Day game is be- 
coming an annual money-making affair for one 
afternoon’s amusement of thousands of non- 
collegiate spectators. Stanford’s student foot- 
ball players, after a season of playing for the 
amateur sportsmanship of American college foot- 
ball, will now help to advertise southern Cali- 
fornia and thereby boost the price of real estate 
there” ; 

The Dakota Daily Student spent several front- 
page editorials announcing that: “The University 
of North Dakota cannot afford an athletic director 
who cannot coach athletic teams successfully. 
Therefore, the University of North Dakota cannot 
afford to retain Paul Jones Davis as athletic di- 
rector”; 

“Columbia needs a stadium,” shouted the Spec- 
tator, because “it would enable Columbia to meet 
on the football field the teams of old established 
eastern colleges who possess that social prestige 
in the public’s estimation, a social prestige that 
Columbia lacks, and which every loyal alumnus 
hopes may be attached to the name of Columbia’; 

The sports editor of the same paper cried, “We 
must have athletes,” and made a suggestion for 
getting them: “We have never understood why 
there should be any attempt to deny the fact the 
Columbia would like to get as many high and prep 
school athletes as Yale, Princeton, etc. We nei- 
ther understand how the scholastic standing of 
Columbia’s admissions requirements would suffer 
if, out of the 450 freshmen annually admitted, 20 
to 25 percent of these were athletes, leaving a 
rather overbalancing favor of academic excel- 
lence in the class’; 

One-year-old Miami University, whose 200 
freshmen attend classes in a hotel lent by a real 
estate company, has been trying to obtain $500,- 
000 for a stadium; 

Ohio State University alumni tried to force out 
their unsuccessful coach, regardless of student 
content. Resolutions crossed back and forth in 
regulation manner. The same institution abol- 
ished captaincies because of the fraternity poli- 
tics involved; 

Buffalo University refused to permit creation 
by alumni of an athletic scholarship fund; 

Football men at Franklin-Marshall college went 
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on strike when their coach was demoted for fail- 
ure to achieve winning teams; 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown, offered up thanks 
for an unsuccessful season for fear that a win- 
ning team would mean that, “Next fall we would 
be swamped by boys who want athletics, not edu- 
cation”’; 

Colgate University replaced its alumni council 
in control of athletics with one composed of 
alumni, faculty and trustees. 

Alumni, teachers, students, friends,—a normal 
season ! 


THE+ WINDMILL] 


OLLEGIATE literary criticism from the 
Ward-Belmont Hyphen’s review of the Cen- 
tenary College Conglomerate: 
“The headlines are very good and the society 
items well written.” 


And collegiate humor from the Tennessee Poly- 
technic Oracle: 

“Whom did Captain Kidd? 

What made Oscar Wilde? 

What did Harold Bell Wright? 

Has Edgar A. Guest?” 


From the Cotner College Collegian, Lincoln, 
Neb., comes a bit of exciting news, with the ad- 
monition: “RELEASE IMMEDIATELY.” We 
are only too glad to do so—to tell our audience, 
that Rodney Burdette, ’29, by eating twenty ham- 
burgers in thirty minutes, established a world’s 
record. We suspect that Mr. Burdette also estab- 
lished a bad case of indigestion. But that is be- 
side the point. 

In these days when the college student is being 
attacked for his inertia, and his failure to accom- 
plish anything, it is a pleasure to be able to con- 
front the critics with Mr. Burdette’s accomplish- 
ment. We eagerly look forward to the news that 
he has established another world’s record by di- 
gesting twenty text-books in thirty minutes. 

But even if he doesn’t, Mr. Burdette has already 
done himself, his alma mater, and the state of 
Nebraska proud by his splendid achievement. 


Does Education Pay? 
Does a college education cost too much? 
“Heck, no. Every day spent in college is worth 
a lot of money in return. We aren’t on the short 
end.”—Bryant Hale, University of Southern 
California, in The Trojan. 
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Imperialism Comes to Football 


By PAUL PORTER 


ICARAGUAN rebels may continue to slip 
down from the hills and take a pot-shot at 
Secretary Kellogg’s marines protecting “Ameri- 
can life and property,” and Nervous Nellie’s 
leathernecks responding with a few volleys of 
lead may mow down a few score of these dark- 
skinned patriots (bandits in state department 
parlance). But it’s no longer news to Kansas. 
Kansas has a “sphere of interest,” “interven- 
tion,” and a revolution all of its own, and since 
the source of trouble is athletics instead of ba- 
nanas, minerals, and oil, Nicaraguan casualty re- 
ports don’t even make the back page. 

Hardly had the last bet been collected on the 
University of Kansas’ sensational victory over its 
traditional football rival, Missouri, when the en- 
tire varsity coaching staff of four men shook the 
sporting public of Kansas and nearby states with 
their collective resignation. It was the opening 
political manoeuver which brought patriotic alum- 
ni hustling to intervene for the protection of 
“Kansas interests.” 

In a somewhat vague statement of resignation 
the four coaches—Franklin C. Cappon, Harold 
Steele, Guy Lookabaugh, and John Sabo—charged 
lack of cooperation from “higher-up.” Sifting 
of later statements revealed that the person 
against whom their animus was directed was Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen, director of university athletics. 
But by this stage of the fray, interested alumni 
had intervened, and as a Kansas City newspaper 
said, the coaches were but the pawns of dissatis- 
fied business men and alumni. 

The university had experienced a disastrous 
football season up until the unexpected victory 
over Missouri, and the latter win had only par- 
tially assuaged the rancor of defeats of three 
years’ accumulation. A certain alumni-business 
men faction chalked the defeats up to Doctor 
Allen (and indirectly to Chancellor E. H. Lindley, 
head of the athletic board). Under the direction 
of Allen, they said, the business of football had 
been subjugated to other interests, principally 
basketball. Doctor Allen has won a national rep- 
utation as a basketball coach, and is author of 
“My Basketball Bible.” Largely through his in- 
fluence a basketball court was constructed on the 
lower floor of the magnificent new university 
auditorium. 

The protesting investors felt that their princi- 
pal business was being made to suffer; profits— 
real for the business men and spiritual for the 
alumni—were being too greatly curtailed. Five 
years ago when the new stadium was built they 
had dug down in their jeans and raised a half- 
million dollar fund; they were stockholders now, 
and why shouldn’t they intervene? Hadn’t they 
heard the latest methods of American business, 
as sanctioned by the state department, interpreted 
at their Chamber of Commerce luncheons? 


No revolution is worthy even of publicity unless 
there is an opposition side. And Doctor Allen 
had his supporters. One of them, a prominent 
alumnus, rushed to the newspapers with this de- 
fense: “Allen is the biggest asset the university 
has. It has been said he is more interested in 
bringing basketball players to the university than 
football players, but I know to my own knowledge 
that whenever I have suggested a football pros- 
pect, Doctor Allen has done everything in his 
power to persuade the boy to attend Kansas. 


“It is tommyrot to suppose Allen is more anx- 
ious to have winning basketball teams. He knows 
that football is the bigger drawing card.” 


The business interests fomenting revolution re- 
ceived a setback when it was disclosed that one 
of their leaders was himself seeking the most 
influential position of the land, athletic director; 
and that he had violated a Missouri Valley rule 
in scouting the Missouri-Ames game, bringing 
back valuable information for use in the Kansas- 
Missouri game. This man, Mr. A. R. Kennedy, 
a former coach at K. U., has long been hostile to 
Doctor Allen and the present university govern- 
ment because of its reputed policy of moderation 
concerning football. It has actually been rumored 
that the insignificant intellectual interests of stu- 
dents were considered on a par with the football 
business. But this may be only malicious political 
propaganda. 

Anyway, in the spirit of “my alma mater, right 
or wrong,” Aspirant-General Kennedy rivalled 
Stephen Decatur in this fine burst of patriotism: 
“I always stand ready to help my alma mater in 
any way within my power. Chancellor Lindley 
is quoted as saying he never considered me as a 
candidate for athletic director. For once he is 
correct, as I never have been a candidate for that 
high position since he has been chancellor. And 
what is more, I desire to state I never shall hold 
any position under him because of his attitude 
toward football. 

“In my opinion there is little hope for Kansas 
football so long as the present men are in con- 
trol.” 

“Fight, Kansas, fight.” 

The Daily Kansan, leading paper of the univer- 
sity, is sadly grieved and shocked at this violent 
interruption into the tranquil university affairs. 
It believes that the whole matter is none of the 
public’s business, and that it should be left en- 
tirely to the athletic board. Such rare naivete 
could be found only among college students. Had 
they ever sensed imperialism as something beyond 
the bindings of a textbook they might realize that 
they have no power of self-determination, that 
football is a concession granted to the sporting 
public, and that this latter group, developing the 
natural resources to the limit, will brook no inter- 
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ference. The Latin-Americans were once naive, 
and now they are being instructed by a faculty 
of marines. 

s s s 

Latest developments indicate that a compromise 
solution will be reached. General Allen appears 
to be firmly entrenched; and with the heavy ar- 
tillery of the press almost wholly on his side, a 
few new supporters straggle to his army with 
each new editorial broadside. The coup d’etat of 
the revolting coaches has failed and they are 
going into exile. On the other hand the alumni, 
well organized, are out to name the successors to 
the coaching positions. In this respect, the chan- 
cellor has asked that an alumni committee be 
appointed to help look for a good coach, but not 
to interfere with the business of the athletic 
board. 

Nothing will be spared in the attempt to bring 
an outstanding head coach to Kansas. According 
to a news dispatch from the field of battle, “Busi- 
ness men of Lawrence and alumni today assem- 
bled in small groups and gave impetus to a move- 
ment to pay the head coach as much as $10,000 
a year. The payment of such a salary is a ques- 
tion. Many Kansas Citians are known to be op- 
posed to paying a football coach more than twice 
as much as leading professors get. Several alum- 
ni said they understood $8,000 a year is the maxi- 
mum the university will pay, but the amount 
might be increased by voluntary subscription.” 

Small disgruntled groups will continue to make 
trouble, no doubt, but it is hoped that the difficulty 
can be ironed out without the marshalling of the 
R. O. T. C. or the landing of marines. 


Shoot—Then Study 


ITH the Colorado National Guard troopers 

who were sent to the coal mines following 

the shooting in which many strikers were killed 

and injured, went fifty-eight students of the 
University of Colorado. 

It was one more chapter in their education— 
haphazard education—for each one was ignorant 
of the merits of the dispute in which the I. W. W. 
is embattled against the mine owners and the 
state. They were called not as students, who sup- 
posedly weigh pros and cons, but as members of 
the constabulary. As such they went, and when 
they return to their books, probably they will pick 
up loose threads and continue to theorize on labor 
unrest. 

From two widely-separated campuses have 
come comment on this case which should give eco- 
nomics and sociology students material for 
thought. The Brown Daily Herald calls the strike 
“a vivid example of standardized process in the 
treatment of labor troubles.” The miners, dis- 
satisfied with wages and living conditions, were 
organized by the I. W. W., and struck. The mine 
owners called for state protection, and were 
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granted the services of the national guard. The 
strikers, attempting to engineer the closing down 
of the only open mine, were fired on by guards- 
men, and four of their number killed, and twenty 
wounded. Forty more were jailed. 

The Herald delineates the “arbitration” pro- 
cess: 

“It is not difficult to understand the conclu- 
sion of this strike nor the conclusion of any simi- 
lar strike, the national guard remaining on duty 
until the miners reach a certain prescribed degree 
of hunger. Then the governor urges a conference 
and compromise between capital and labor, as a 
result of which the miners return to work with 
conditions and wages practically unaltered. All 
is tranquility for a few years until the next strike 
is held.” 

Noting the direction public sentiment takes 
because of popular association of the I. W. W. 
with Russia, the Herald adds significantly: 

“It is difficult to decide who is right and who is 
wrong in these situations, but it is wise to remem- 
ber that the side with the money should not be 
invariably right and that those who are killed and 
wounded are always the strikers.” 


The Silver and Gold of the University of Colo- 
rado, in the heart of the mining district, was no 
whit more able to learn the facts. It bemoaned 
the situation wherein the most important happen- 
ing in the state should need be discussed on the 
basis of anything but facts. It regretted the lack 
of information of the students who went with the 
Guard before ascertaining the points of view of 
the case, and realized full well that they would be 
treated to no impartial tales by their superiors. 
It appreciated that this is not the best fruit of col- 
lege education, and urged the students to discover, 
if possible, the truth. 

The possibilities are not great. Faculty mem- 
bers found no means of getting facts, especially 
since the state press is discussing the legality of 
the strike, and the rights of the I. W. W. to lead 
it, rather than the strike itself. 

“Regardless of whether the strike is illegal or 
not, we are confronted with a social problem, and 
the first thing we ought to do is to attempt to solve 
this problem from the basis of facts. I can see no 
reason why this strike could not be settled by arbi- 
tration, before any more bloodshed occurs.” 

Observers may wonder if the students will learn 
“the facts,” or whether they, and their returning 
brothers in arms, will forget the Colorado strike, 
and go once more to economics and sociology 
classes, there to study labor problems from texts 
that cite as case examples strikes of fifty years ago 
in Timbuctoo. 


Let’s Pretend 


“Even if we aren’t really happy it’s better all 
around to pretend that we are.”—The Buchtelite, 
Akron University. 
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“Flaming Milka” 

T WOULD be impossible, of course, 

to imagine another Lindbergh fly- 
ing across the Atlantic and failing to 
land squarely on the first page of 
every daily in the country. And if a 
nineteen year old girl were to nego- 
tiate the passage we would not hear 
the end of press adulation for a long 
time to come. A youthful hero who 
flirts gaily with death in an approved 
fashion is bound to get prompt and 
deserved recognition from a dozen or 
more sources in our publicity-ridden 
land. It is however, a selective pub- 
licity, and it is possible for a young 
girl of nineteen to perform heroic and 
spectacular exploits that bring her as 
near death as Lindbergh ever got 
without much recognition coming her 
way. 

As yet no movie concern has handed 
a blank check to Milka Sablich and no 
vanishing cream courts her praise. 
No ministers are breaking into early 
Monday editions with sermons on 
“Milka Sablich, a challenge to youth 
of today.” She is not being lauded by 
the W. C. T. U., as a paragon of 
clean young American womanhood. 
College professors do not point her 
out as a living reproach to sophisti- 
cated young college men and women 
who contemplate suicide as a varia- 
tion from the sheer boredom of ex- 
istence. 

Milka Sablich is the girl who helped 
to organize and lead the coal miners 
of Colorado and their wives and child- 
ren in the desperate strike that still 
smoulders. And she was no modern 
general directing the offensive from 
a snug headquarters behind the lines. 
Clad in her dress of flaming scarlet 
she marched at the head of the col- 
umns of singing miners as they went 
from pit to pit calling on their com- 
rades to down tools and fight for 
higher wages and a real union. She 
must have known the probable cost 
to those who march in the vanguard. 
Although she was only six when it 
happened she may have heard surviv- 
ors tell of the terrible massacre of 
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workingmen at Ludlow in 1914. Once 
she was trampled by the horse of a 
mounted mine guard and had to be 
carried off to the hospital. As soon 
as her bruises permitted she was back 
on the picket line. Shortly after her 
return they arrested her along with 
the other leaders and jailed her. 
While in prison Milka Sablich wrote 
a short article for the World explain- 
ing her views. It is snappy, defiant 
and much to the point. “T went 
into the strike,” she explained, “be- 
cause I was born in a coal camp and 
have spent nearly all of the nineteen 
years of my life in one and know 
from bitter experience its hardships, 
dangers and privations. In common 
with wives, mothers and daughters of 
coal miners I share their prosperity 
or adversity. Every great movement 
in Anglo-Saxon history whereby the 
masses have achieved betterment of 
conditions, political, social or eco- 
nomic, has partaken of the nature of 
so-called strikes. The Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights were wrested 
from tyrants by the oppressed.” 
The reason why this sort of hero- 
ism passes almost unnoticed is too ob- 
vious for elaboration. We content 
ourselves with observing that her 
present heroism may be partly ex- 
plained by her Spartan life in a coal 
camp. Besides, Milka, if we read 
her article aright, is now getting her 
higher education. This is her Bar- 
nard College, shall we say, although 
many “must sleep on a cement floor 
or iron slats without blankets or bed- 
ding”; this is her contemporary civil- 
ization course. Since the teachers are 
nothing if not stimulating and the 
fees are nominal why should she 
worry if her educational venture 
brings her no extended publicity? 


To the N. 8S. F. A. 


FEW concluding words need to be 
said concerning last week’s sym- 
posium on the National Student Fed- 
eration of America. Despite the ad- 
mirable achievements Mr. Chandler 
Wright is able to enumerate, the im- 
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pression remains that there are some 
big problems that the organization 
ought to do something about if it 
aspires to become more than a mere 
name in the student world. 

Individual delegates may have been 
impressed by the Ann Arbor confer- 
ence last December but not much of 
this enthusiasm sifted down to the 
average student on the campus. The 
N. S. F. A. is in danger of becoming 
just another of those organizations 
which are perpetuated only because 
they give someone an enjoyable trip 
over a week-end and a chance to meet 
a lot of good fellows from other col- 
leges. The N. S. F. A. should some- 
how touch the lives of great masses of 
American students, and this may have 
to be done by championing some 
rather prosaic yet wide-felt cause 
such as cheaper textbooks, discounts 
on railroad fares or loans to needy 
students. It may be that none of 
these suggestions are feasible, but we 
believe the principle is sound. 

We do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the shortcomings of the 
N.S. F. A. are due to the poor leader- 
ship of the past. No other group of 
student leaders could have done more. 
The difficulty lies in the nature of 
the American student body which in 
turn is governed by such general 
conditions as the nature of intellectu- 
al life in America and the structure 
of the educational system. As Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise told Northwestern 
University students the other day, 
“There isn’t a country in the world 
where the student body counts for 
less than in America. . . . Take the 
student life out of Germany and you 
have a new Germany, but take the 
student life out of the United States 
and the country remains the same.” 
The rabbi touched upon one of the 
fundamental reasons for this in the 
oft-repeated criticism that “education 
and life are unrelated.” But there is 
another important reason in the fact 
that American students have been 
coddled and babied by the system of 
education and until recently never 

(Continned on page 8) 
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Re-discovering China 


HE FIRST American student tour 

of the Orient, at student rates, and 
under expert supervision, is in pros- 
pect for next summer. Sponsoring 
this venture, which has for its pur- 
pose the introduction of American 
students to Japan, China, Manchuria 
and Korea, is Upton Close (Josef 
Washington Hall), outstanding au- 
thority on Asia, and author of many 
books dealing with the Far East. The 
New Student, interested in this en- 
deavor to broaden the student field 
of interest and information, is lending 
its name and support to the program, 
which will be designated as the Up- 
ton Close—New Student Tour of the 
Orient. 

As outlined by Mr. Close, about 100 
students will be selected from the ap- 
plicants to make the trip. Neither 
tourists nor “remittance men,” stu- 
dents sent by parents who wish to 
keep John or Jim out of sight for the 
summer, will be accepted: Only men 
will be taken next summer, although 
in following years tours may be ar- 
ranged for women also. 

Mr. Close, by virtue of his acquaint- 
ance with state officials in the lands 
to be visited, has obtained special con- 
cessions that make the transport costs 
unusually low. At the same time, the 
foreign offices of these countries have 
given the program their official ap- 
proval. Close and several students 
covered the territory last summer. 

The tour will begin and end at 
Seattle, Wash., and will consume 
about ten weeks. The start will be 
made between June 15 and 30, and the 
return between September 10 and 15. 
Japan, China, Manchuria and Korea 
will be visited under the guidance of 
Mr. Close and other qualified leaders. 
The students will for the most part 
be placed on their own responsibility, 
and no attempts will be made to dic- 
tate their interests. They will live in 
the native style of the countries they 
visit, and in each place will be af- 
forded opportunity to pursue their 
special interests. For instance, Japan 
will be visited on two separate occa- 
sions, for two week periods. During 
the first the students will be made 
acquainted with how to eat, sleep, 
bathe and get about, and on the re- 
turn visit, they will be free to follow 
their own bents, and to examine such 
aspects of the country, and such 
places, as particularly interest them. 
This plan will be followed throughout, 
and everything done to make the ex- 
pedition different from the usual 
tourist programs. 

On board the special ship which will 
be set aside to carry the group, Mr. 
Close will hold informal conferences 
on the countries to be visited, and will 
have on hand, and suggest, selected 


reading on phases specially interest- 
ing to individual students. 


The whole trip is expected to cost 
between $325 and $375. This will in- 
clude transportation, food, lodging, 
and entertainment. The profit mo- 
tive is emphatically being omitted. 
Mr. Close is requiring enough mar- 
gin merely to provide for the trans- 
portation, food and lodging for him- 
self and the group of assistants who 
will be needed to prepare things for 
the party. If sufficient numbers of 
students travel to Seattle from cen- 
tral points, special rates also may be 
had for these portions of the journey. 


The unique nature of the program, 
which is motivated by the belief that 
it is important for American students 
to know the Orient as they have come 
to know Europe, has won the support 
of Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and other 
educators, as well as the governments 
concerned. 

Applicants, who should tell some- 
thing of their interests, may write 
to the editors of The New Student, 
who have agreed to aid Mr. Close in 
selecting his group. They will for- 
ward applications to Mr. Close, who, 
upon their approval, will send addi- 
tional information, and make plans 
toward their inclusion in the party. 


Entente Cordiale 


HE Faculty Educational Club at 

Lehigh University heard student 
problems, curricular and extra-curri- 
cular, discussed by five students, each 
presumably representing a different 
type of undergraduate. Teaching 
methods and influences affecting 
scholastic work, as well as activity 
fees were touched by the student 
speakers previous to a general discus- 
sion. 

Somewhat similarly, the Hamilton 
Life, of Hamilton college, presented 
the student body with a faculty sym- 
posium on the institution’s education- 
al ills. Lack of intellectual enthusiasm 
was. pointed out, and the lecture sys- 
tem criticized for its failure to create 
a scholastic esprit de corps. The 
Oxford system and an honors plan 
were advanced as possible solutions. 


Learning from the Cinema 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY has con- 

tracted with Pathe Exchange to 
prepare a series of pictures dealing 
with scientific subjects, to be used in 
universities, colleges and schools. Two 
sets of films will be made, one highly 
technical, for the colleges, and the 
other, simplified, for grade and high 
schools. 


WORLD 


For Would-be Ph. D.’s 


ETWEEN two-thirds and three- 

fourths of the Columbia Univer- 
sity graduate students are scholastic 
“negligibles,” Dr. Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, dean of the Graduate 
Faculties, concludes in his annual re- 
port. He would restrict graduate 
work to specially equipped students 
capable of original research and 
scholarship, and recommended that 
the “negligibles” be absorbed by the 
extension department. Of the “neg- 
ligible” rating, Dean Woodridge said: 
“T do not mean (the students are) un- 
worthy of concern. I mean that they 
are negligible in that, provision being 
made for them, we can concentrate 
effort on making better provision for 
these faculties. In graduate schools 
it is not students but professors who 
need the greater attention.” 

He believes the graduate schools 
would be doing ideal work “if our 
graduate students who go forth to be 
leaders in educating the youth of the 
land and in extending the boundaries 
of human knowledge, were specialists 
to whom poetry was not strange or 
science unintelligible.” He added that 
candidates for a degree should give 
their full time to their work without 
distraction. “The part time student 
makes little contribution to a scholar- 
ly society. He may be getting what 
he wants but he is giving very little.” 

The motivation of most graduate 
students, the dean says, is something 
subtle, “something like the belief that 
more education will do something for 
them personally, make them happier 
or socially more prominent and more 
effective. Confidence of some sort is 
wanted. Study is regarded as an in- 
strument for a personal improvement 
rather than an inquiry into the nature 
of things.” 


Amateur Dramatists 


HE GERMAN club at Connecticut 

College for Women made a success- 
ful presentation of Hermann Suder- 
mann’s “Die Ferne Prinzessen,” this 
year’s subject for its bi-annual Ger- 
man play program. Dr. Herbert Z. 
Kip, professor of German, prepared 
a supplementary scene which pre- 
faced the play, one of Sudermann’s 
most subtle. The cast was coached by 
Miss Virginia Eggleston, a graduate 
of Professor George P. Baker’s Yale 
workshop. 

On the nights of December 19 and 
20, against a background of the Ger- 
manic Museum, the Harvard dramatic 
club will present its annual miracle 
play, this time a Provencal play. The 
French piece was translated for the 
club by D. F. Robinson, of the class 
of ’26. Last year’s play was of Span- 
ish origin. The custom of presenting 
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miracle plays was begun by the dram- 
atic association six years ago, and the 
resultant success has made it into an 
annual institution. 

Northwestern University students 
produced four one-act plays written 
by registrants in the University 
Playshop, with outside professional 
aid in the production. The plays 
presented were “Alibi Baby,” a com- 
edy; “At Seven,” a serious play of a 
mystical nature; “The Undercurrent,” 
a realistic drama; and “The Royal 
Makeup,” a fantastic comedy. 

The American premiere of “All’s 
Well That Ends Well” was the per- 
formance given by the Brown Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society. Prof. Ben C. 
Clough, in a review, praised the club 
for its presentation, adding that “It 
is not a very good play, but the ex- 
periment of producing it seems well 
justified. Probably one reason why 
professional actors have eschewed it 
is that it gives little opportunity for 
star acting. ... It was a courageous 
act to choose this play, and a real 
achievement to overcome the difficul- 
ties that lay in the way of adequate 
production.” 


Educational Vagabonds 


ARVARD’S plan of educational 

vagabonding has been winning 
enthusiastic reception in other col- 
leges, with a consequent attempt by 
many college editors to bring about 
similar arrangements in their own in- 
stitutions. The vagabonding is simply 
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a matter of attending interesting lec- 
tures in classes besides those in which 
the student is registered. To enable 
the students to choose, the Harvard 
Crimson each day publishes a direct- 
ory of worth while lectures, from 
which the students make their choice. 
Harvard students had long followed 
this program, but their daily has 
crystallized the practice into an extra- 
curricular curricular activity. 

President C. C. Little, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, while recogniz- 
ing the excellent scholastic motives 
behind vagabonding, predicts that “it 
is likely to have disastrous effects if 
carried to the extreme.” If not per- 
mitted to interfere with regular class 
work, he views it as a legitimate pro- 
gram. 


Debating Religion 
‘66D ELIGION is indispensable, for it 
is the only possible safeguard 
for the continuance of our national 
order. There must be something 
above all to which all can appeal and 
from which all may receive equal 
judgment, and this alone can be re- 
ligion.” 

And so speaking, Dr. John Roach 
Straton, most fundamental of funda- 
mentalists, proceeded to damn Clar- 
ence Darrow, H. L. Mencken, Rupert 
Hughes, Bertrand Russell and others 
who, because they are not content to 
wait for “equal judgment” from the 
“something above all” are, according 
to his formula, undermining the so- 
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cial structure of the country. This 
was the spearhead of Dr. Straton’s 
arguments in his debate with Dr. R. 
C. Givler, Tufts College psychologist, 
before the Harvard Union. The ques- 
tion was: “Resolved, That this house 
believes the growing tendency toward 
Agnosticism and Atheism is under- 
mining our social structure.” 

Dr. Givler replied, according to the 
Crimson’s report, “that society is not 
a stable institution, but one that is 
ever changing, and therefore any 
change in the existing state of af- 
fairs might be condemned as under- 
mining the social structure of our 
country.” 

“It is our habits, circumstances, per- 
sonal fixations acquired in childhood 
that motivate us in any particular 
crisis in this world,” said Dr. Givler, 
“not religion or anything related to 
its? 

The psychologist’s conclusion that 
“every atheist should be made a saint 
by the church for the healthy criti- 
cism he has given it,” and his sugges- 
tion that Harvard, while agnostic, is 
yet a “saint and a sage” evidently 
met with favor. The fundamentalist 
was defeated by an audience decision 
of 226 votes to 157. 


Liberalizing West Virginia 
ERHAPS in expiation for its re- 
fusal to permit Kirby Page to 

speak on its campus, the University 

of West Virginia permitted Dean 

Ralph Dennis, of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, to speak on Russia, and pre- 
sent “several liberal attitudes and 
sentiments.” That, at least, is the 
interpretation of the Athenaeum, 
which praises this new “liberal atti- 
tude.” The extreme nature of Dean 
Dennis’ remarks may be deduced 
from his suggestion that the United 
States withhold recognition because 
the Soviet government “preaches rev- 
olution wherever it penetrates.” 


Reading Period 


ARVARD’S reading period during 

which classes are suspended and 
students spend their time in browsing, 
is now on trial. Preparatory state- 
ments on what is expected of the 
students were issued by various de- 
partment heads when they posted 
reading lists. The most detailed ex- 
planation came from Dean A. C. Han- 
ford, who indicated that the Univer- 
sity has faith in the willingness of 
its students to use their time to good 
advantage. Commenting on Dean 
Hanford’s statement the Crimson 
says: “The plan seems neither revo- 
lutionary nor premature. It appears 
as the logical sequence to the general 
educational policies of the University. 
Certainly the pessimistic may now 
rest easier, since it is seen that the 
regiment for these post-holiday weeks 
has been carefully anticipated.” 


For the R. O. T.C. 


6¢ A BOLISHMENT of the local R. 
O. T. C. unit” no longer ap- 
pears in the editorial platform of the 
Wisconsin Cardinal. Students who 
voted on the plank, 826 of them, de- 
cided ten to one against continuance 
of the daily’s policy, which has been 
a cause of much controversy. Har- 
mony now reigns where a few weeks 
ago violent arguments were being 
flung about. The Chicago Tribune, 
which added to the trouble, continued 
its self-righteous attacks on Wiscon- 
sin’s “pacifism,” but later decided that 
“loyalty triumphed 10 to 1.” 


Getting the ‘Low-Down’ 


HE Dartmouth College daily, the 
Dartmouth, has distributed 600 
questionnaires asking student opinion 
on courses and professors. It will 
publish the printable answers. Mem- 
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bers of Phi Beta Kappa, and students 
of high scholastic record, have been 
favored in the quest for information, 
because of “the confidence in their 
opinions which they might instill in 
the faculty members criticized.” 


What College Does 


ASSAR COLLEGE has had an 

“Art and Music Week” which 
brought to the campus several promi- 
nent artists and musicians. Besides 
hearing learned talks on the subjects 
to which the week was dedicated, the 
students also learned from Deems 
Taylor that “the incalculable value of 
college is the opportunity given to 
discover your own ignorance.” 


Group Grading 


ESPITE great agitation for an A, 

B, C, marking system, a Clark 
University faculty committee appoint- 
ed to report on the requests for a 
change, is favoring retention of the 
present system whereby the student 
is graded according to his ranking in 
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a group. Marks are figured on a 
basis of 100 members to each class. 


(Continued from page 5) 
been given responsibility in things 
that matter. These and a complexity 
of other reasons make the problem of 
the N. S. F. A. a weighty one, and 
there is need of much frank criticism 
on the part of outsiders and a desire 
to experiment and search for new 
tactics on the part of those inside. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 
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